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The Forestry Meeting at Philadelphia. 


N another page of this issue will be found a vivid pic- 
ture of the desolating progress of fire through some 
of tlfe most magnificent timber now standing on this conti- 
nent. League after league of Pine and Redwood on the 
flanks of the Coast Range and the Sierra, the growth of cen- 
turies, is turned to cinder in a night, and the only record of 
the loss is a paragraph in some local paper. In spite of the 
immense value of this timber, and of the incalculable 
importance of these mountain forests as conservative 
and vitalizing forces in the economy of nature, the man 
who flings a blazing torch among them is not counted a 
criminal, and no one interests himself to check the sweep 
of the flames. This is what is happening in one state now. 
All summer long conflagrations, tenfold more destructive, 
have been raging through the vast stretches of timber in 
the North-west. Every year, in every state, the flames 
devour the woods wherever any woods remain. It would 
hardly be an exaggeration to say that the forest fires kin- 
dled by the earliest white settlers who landed on this conti- 
nent have never gone out from that day to this. And fire 
is but a single agent of devastation. From the turpentine 
orchards of the South to the logging camps of the North, 
and even in the wood-lots of the farmer, nothing but waste 
and improvidence is expected wherever an American car- 
ries his axe. The pitiful story of a priceless forest inherit- 
ance recklessly squandered, has been told so often that 
one is almost ashamed to repeat it. 

And yet, if an association like the American Forestry 
Congress is to do any effective work, it must be in the face 
of just such discouraging facts as these. In spite of all the 
convincing statistics and arguments so often urged to 
demonstrate that the nation’s welfare, and we could almost 
say the nation’s life, depend upon the preservation of 
forests, utter apathy prevails where we should reasonably 
hope for intelligent interest. Only in rare cases has the 
popular demand been strong enough to compel action by 
legislatures, state or national, and when laws for the pro- 
tection of forests have been enacted, public sentiment has 
been too lifeless to enforce them. The time for missionary 
work will not be over so long as a thousand square miles 
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of timber are consumed in a single year in a state. like 
Pennsylvania. The day will come in this country for the 
refinements of forest practice, when a congress of skilled 
foresters will be comparing the results of experiments in 
natural reforestation and artificial planting, and discuss- 
ing abstruse problems in mathematics and forest biology. 
But there is no occasion now for close calculations, so 
long as the people show by their practice that they do not 
consider the woods of any value whatever. 

The diffusion of knowledge and the propagation of ideas 
regarding the necessity of economic forestry are best carried 
on by voluntary organizations, like the Pennsylvania For- 
estry Association ; and the joint meeting of this body with 
the American Forestry Congress this week should be use- 
ful in promoting clearness of thought and increasing prac- 
tical co-operation and efficiency among all public spirited 
people. The papers and discussions at such meetings are 
important means of arousing and directing popular thought. 
Unless based on a general and intelligent appreciation of 
the value of our forests, laws will avail nothing. Scien- 
tific forestry will find no field of usefulness until the people 
are educated to feel the need of it. The preparatory work 
accomplished by these agencies is, therefore, of prime im- 
portance, and the men and women who are unselfishly 
devoting themselves to this cause will be gratefully remem- 
bered hereafter as pioneers in one of the most beneficent 
movements of modern times. 


A series of letters from the Adirondacks, which lately 
appeared in the New York Times, presents a most discour- 
aging picture of the reservation. ‘The writer has not been 
able to discover in any part of the wilderness south of 
Mount Marcy that the state forests have the slightest pro- 
tection against the timber-thief or the bark-stripper. The 
forest laws are neither obeyed nor respected, and the 
state officers not only fail to enforce the statutes, but even 
help others to violate them. The fact that the common- 
wealth owns a tract seems to invite trespass, because such 
trespass is difficult to prove, and even when a logger is 
detected in the very act of taking timber from the state 
lands, his friends, the town and county officials, make a 
compromise which is satisfactory to the offender. The 
game laws, too, are violated in the same free-and-easy 
fashion, and no one feels any restraint about catching fish 
or killing deer at any season or in such a manner as may 
suit his pleasure. Unless this lawless slaughter is checked, 
the deer will soon be as scarce in the Adirondacks as the 
moose is in Maine. Altogether the prospect is most 
gloomy, and without decisive action by the state and the 
strong assistance of public sentiment, the beautiful scenery 
and abundant game of the North Woods will be little more 
than a memory ten years hence. 

The writer does not deal in generalities, however, but 
cites instance after instance to show how half-grown deer 
are murdered, how the lakes are fringed with death by 
rising water backed up by illegally-constructed dams, how 
timber from government land is openly bought and sold, 
and how the constituted guardians of the place are helping 
to desolate it. It is to be hoped that there is a brighter 
side to this picture. Our own correspondent reported that 
depredations on state timber-lands were growing less nu- 
merous and that there was a gathering sentiment among 
the inhabitants of the region against further desolation by 
the axe and by fire. Nevertheless, his conclusions, that 
from three-fourths to four-fifths of the original forest has 
already been cut off and that hundreds of thousands of 
acres have been utterly stripped and ruined by the burning 
and washing away of the soil, are sufficiently depressing. 

What we want are the facts of the case, and it is to be 
hoped that other papers will follow the example of the 
Times, and make an honest effort to place before the peo- 
ple the true condition of the North Woods. There ought 
to be enough public virtue left in the state to make it pos- 
sible to rescue, for posterity, some remnants of this once 
priceless possession. 
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T a meeting of the committee appointed to select a 

site for the Exposition to be held in this city, it was 
voted to take possession of as much of Central Park above 
Ninety-third street as might be found necessary. Who 
is to decide how much it will be necessary to confis- 
cate, the committee did not divulge; but inasmuch as no 
considerable amount of land has been secured elsewhere, 
the action is a threat to vest some unknown body with 
full power to destroy the best half of the park, at least. 
It would be unjust to characterize this proposed defiance 
of law and violation of pledges as audacious or impudent, 
as some indignant critics have already done. It is simply 
the outcome of ignorance. The majority of these worthy 
gentlemen have not even an elementary knowledge of 
what Central Park is, or what function it fulfills in the life 
of the city. They offer to ‘‘improve” the park, as if an 
appointment upon some committee by a mayor was all the 
preparation needed for a work which demands as much 
taste and skill as do the design and construction of a 
cathedral, and they propose to obliterate the park, as a 
park, for several years certainly, and perhaps forever, with- 
out the glimmer of a suspicion that they are robbing the 
people of rights which are plainly guaranteed to them and 
their children. It remains tobe seen whether the city pos- 
sesses enough intelligence, firmness and civic virtue to 
resist this dangerous attack upon its grandest public work. 
We believe the scheme will be defeated. 


Color in Flowers. 


ME: G. H. ENGLEHEART, writing in The Garden, speaks 

with excellent taste regarding the colors prodtced 
in florists’ flowers. ‘‘Could we appeal,” he says, ‘‘to a 
competent florist who was also as refined and sensitive a color- 
ist as, say, Mr. Ruskin or Mr. Albert Moore, I have little doubt 
but what he would maintain the principle that each flower or 
race of flowers has its own legitimate and illegitimate, or 
vicious, ranges of coloring, the former of which should be 
encouraged to extend and unfold to the utmost, while the latter 
should be absolutely suppressed. The florist’s art may induce 
false and bad colors in flowers, just as the chemist’s art has dis- 
covered and brought into ruinous use the horrible aniline dyes. 
It is no excuse to urge that all colors which appear in flowers 
are natural and may be retained. Nature (an ambiguous term 
this) must often be led or restrained, rather than followed, and 
there is often an ‘Old Adam’ which must be cast out of 
flower-kind as sternly as out of mankind. Thus in Primroses 
the so-called blues, the purples, magentas and all slaty tones 
are natural, but evil tendencies, and ought not to be tolerated. 
What should be encouraged, delighted in, heightened to viv- 
idness, or subdued to faint, soft tints, and in every way elab- 
orated in this lovely flower, is the whole gamut of true 
crimson, ruby, maroon, pink, orange and yellow. Sometimes 
a flower appears which heralds the possibility of a true ver- 
milion Primrose, and there is a cinnamon-brown and a cinna- 
bar-chamois (to coin a word) which might in skillful hands 
lead to a new and lovely set of colors.” 

The many tints of white are, of course, also approved and 
“a Primrose of a Nemophila blue might be an acquisition 
(though, for a part, I do not feel certain that it would not be 
astonishing rather than charming), but the links of leaden and 
livid hues by which it is being reached after are ugly means, 
to be used and destroyed—not beautiful ends to be exhibited. 
Let me instance the herbaceous Phlox as a parallel. Here the 
legitimate and admirable range of coloring is that of pinks, 
roses, true lakes and crimsons, and especially certain glorious 
salmon-reds containing possibilities of scarlet and orange, 
besides the whites. No faintest suggestion of magenta should 
be tolerated in the Phlox. But white I turn to the florists’ 
catalogues I observe that it is their endeavor and their pride to 
torture this fine plant, or rather to help it to debase itself, into 
sullen and impure purples—purple is a word grievously 
abused by our florists—and that their joy culminates in the 

roduction of a magenta with slate stripes. . . . But there may 
found, very near to the Primroses, a rightful province for 
these colors. Turn to the Auriculas, and the true eye will see 
that purples, plum colors, sapphires, amethysts, lavenders and 
rays are not only permissible, but delightful and altogether 
esirable there. This is no mere open question of taste, buta 
matter of right and wrong, with, no doubt, demonstrable sci- 
entific reasons behind it, concerned perhaps with the greater 
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refraction or absorption of light in Primroses and Auriculas 
respectively.* Some law might probably be established to the 
effect that bide, and all colors into which blue largely enters, 
can be pure and lovely only in such flowers as in texture or in 
tubular construction possess a certain luminous quality or 
transparence. The Gentian is the typically beautiful blue 
flower, and the Auricula has accomplished in its blossoms the 
seemingly impossible combination of velvet and crystal, and 
so fitted them for the reception of the bluest of rich purple 
coloring. But Primroses do not possess this crystalline texture 
or transparence to nearly so great an extent. An entire book 
might be written upon color in flowers, and many interesting 
laws traced, from a different standpoint to that from which the 
subject has already been considered by some men of science.” 

The writer might have instanced hardy Rhododendrons and 
green-house Azaleas as classes of plants where vicious colors, 
especially impure purples and glaring magentas, are far too 
commonly esteemed. If our readers will study their collec- 
tions of these plants when in bloom, with the same regard to 
color that they would bestow in criticising a picture or choos- 
ing a ribbon, they will find many which, in Matthew Arnold’s 
phrase, aptly quoted by Mr. Engleheart, should rouse “a sense 
of lamentation, mourning and woe.” 


Holiday Notesin Southern France and Northern Italy. 


ie this and the following papers I shall endeavor to present 

some of the more interesting notes taken on a September 
holiday-trip. Practically the holiday commenced at Aix-les- 
Bains, for but few disconnected notes were taken by myself or 
my companion before Aix was reached. Both of us garden- 
ers, looking upon matters horticultural and arboricultural as 
of the first importance to us, nearly the whole of the time at 
our disposal was spent in the open air as we journeyed from 
Aix-les-Bains to Turin, thence to Venice, back to Milan, and 
thence to the north Italian lakes. After seeing these we 
made for Genoa and skirted the Mediterranean as far as Mar- 
seilles, where the notes will close. 

Aix-les-Bains presented comparatively little of interest from 
a gardening standpoint. The gardens of the Casino and of 
the Villa des Fleurs—an establishment of a similar character 
—were gay with gaudy beds, carpet and otherwise, and dis- 
played the same taste, or lack of taste, which characteriz& the 
devotees of the bedding system everywhere. No remarkable 
trees were noticed, except a fine Magnolia grandiflora and a 
good Seguoia gigantea, close to one of the few relics of the 
Roman period, the Arch of Campanus, a tomb of the third or 
fourth century, built in the form of a triumphal arch. In the 
little market place, what struck us most were the large quan- 
tities of flowers of the beautiful, fragrant Cyclamen Europaum, 
offered for sale by the peasant women ; the flowers were done 
up in bunches of about a hundred and surrounded by a few 
of their own leaves. Were only flowers offered for sale no 
great harm would be done, but if roots are dug up, and de- 
stroyed at the rate observed by us, much longer, this charm- 
ing plant will soon become as much a thing of the past in the 
neighborhood of Aix-les-Bains as is the Primrose—thanks to 
the Primrose League—within considerable distances of Lon- 
don. Some'dealers had card-board boxes and address labels 
all ready, so as to leave no excuse for weak-minded plant- 
lovers not to buy their wares. According to advertisements 
and placards in the shop windows, etc., the deliciously scented 
flowers of the Cyclamen are used to perfume almost every 
conceivable toilet requisite ; this, however—knowing some- 
thing of what perfumery manufacturers are capable—we take 
leave to doubt. 

The finest avenue tree here, and, indeed, in the whole of the 
region through which we traveled, is the so-called London 
Plane } pence acerifolia), misnamed in nearly every nurs- 
ery and botanic garden of Europe P. occidentalis ; from the 
American tree, however, P. acerifolia may be distinguished 
at the first glance by its having numerous buttons in a string. 
From Aix to the Lac du Bourget grateful shade is afforded by 
a fine Plane avenue of considerable length. The lake is pict- 
uresque and beautiful enough, and is largely visited by those 
who repair to Aix. The season was too pdeshand for most 
wild plants, the most noteworthy ones we collected in flower 
rae | Campanula Fg ror bersy the Nettle-leaved Campanula, 
C. Trachelium and Lonicera Caprifolium. A tall, perennial, 

ellow-flowered Salvia (.S. g/utinosa), well worthy of a place 
in the herbaceous border, was abundant in places along the 
margins of the woods. Box (Buxus sempervirens) grew as 
underwood on the steep, chalky slopes, and in the clearings 
Buckwheat was one of the ae crops. 

About Chambery the Walnut is largely cultivated, and gives 
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a character of its own to the country-side as seen from the 
windows of the railway-carriage. Beautifully-wooded slopes, 
ruined castles on commanding spots and smiling valleys com- 
bine to render the district between the last-mentioned city and 
the Mont Cenis tunnel singularly picturesque and beautiful. 
On the gravelly, stony banks of the rivers lsére and Arc—the 
train crosses the latter many times—welcome bits of 
bright color were afforded by bushes, heavily laden 
with fruit, of the Dog Rose (Rosa canina), Barberry, 
and the Sea Buckthorn, with its long, narrow, gray 
leaves and innumerable orange-red fruits. After pass- 
ing through the Mont Cenis tunnel we pass the now 
deserted Mont Cenis road (constructed under Napo- 
leon I. in the years 1802-5), which continues to ascend 
the Arc Valley. Here the latter narrows into a wild, 
picturesque gorge, and the train passes through nu- 
merous tunnels, between which we catch glimpses 
of frontier fortresses, aqueducts, waterfalls, bare, 
grassless hill-sides, bleak, desolate-looking mount- 
ains, on the highest of which snow-fields of consider- 
able size glistened in the fierce sunlight. Then the 
valley expands, and Susa, with the Arch of Augustus, 
comes into sight. On the dry, hot banks above the 
river, a Globe-Thistle (Echinops), with its spherical heads of 
bright blue, was very attractive, and in the small meadows 
the pale purple flowers of the Meadow Saffron (Colchicum 
autumnale) were everywhere conspicuous. From this point 
the railway descends rapidly, passes through beautiful Chest- 
nut-woods, and crosses the Dora, whose waters flow into the 
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Small Burial Grounds. 


"T Bacucsour the country many public and private institu- 
tions can be found, such as hospitals, asylums, alms- 
houses and the like, which are compelled to provide burial 
grounds of theirown. Asa rule, these are located upon the 
most folorn spot which the institutions can command. They 
are constructed without regard to appearance, and little care 
is taken of them. The contrast between these ill-kept grounds 
and a properly maintained cemetery is so great, that one is dis- 
posed to consider the treatment of the dead in some of them 
as almost barbarous. It must be remembered, however, that 
these institutions often care for the living without charge, and 
they are inclined to consider their obligations to the dead dis- 
charged when a free burial is furnished ; and it is little wonder, 
therefore, that these grounds at last become a neglected 
Potter’s-field. There are no monuments here, no headstones, 
no shrubbery, no planting of any kind, and the little mound 
which marks the place of burial will soon settle down in the 
tangle of briers and weeds, and leave no sign: ; 
Now, plainly, something can be done to render these burial 
places less offensive. The problem is how to prepare them 
with little expense and in such a way that little labor will be 
required to maintain them. If the ground 
can be selected at a distance of half a mile 
or a mile from the institution, so much 
the better. A fair slope or easy undulation 
is preferable to level ground, and as no ex- 
pensive treatment is allowed, the dignity 
which such a place should command 
must be secured by its gp ane arrange- 
ment and by the simple disposition of 
trees and shrubs. It is desirable to con- 
ceal to some extent the actual burial 
ground from the entrance gate, and to 
devote a space for an appropriate planting 
in which the expression of repose and 
solitude should prevail. Gate piers, built 
of rubble stones and covered with ivy, 
would add to the proper character and 
effectiveness of the entrance. Through 
this gateway the approach should connect 
with a circuit road, which may either en- 
close the grounds where interments are to 
be made, or give direct access to them. 
The road or pathway, of some twelve 
or fifteen feet in width, may consist of a mere excavation of 
the top soil to the depth of twelve or eighteen inches, its grade 
being uniform with that of the surface of the ground. Itshould 
be seeded with lawn grass, with the edges sodded. The bor- 
der of ten feet wide on either side of the circuit road, should 
be planted with evergreen trees, twenty-five feet apart, and a 
burial plot surrounded in this way is divided into tiers for oc- 
cupation. These tiers follow the grading of the pathway in 
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line until the innermost one leaves a space in the center of the 


plot of from fifty to a hundred feet wide, and this space is re- 
served for the grouping of trees and shrubs in such a way as 


to create a picturesque background from any point on the 
circuit paths. There will be little need of any wheeling over 
such grounds, and the reason for lowering the pathway is 
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simply to establish a permanent mark for the proper line while 
the ornamental belt of evergreen trees on both sides of the 
path will mark the border when deep snow covers the ground. 
An occasional day’s work given to cutting grass in the path 
and on the border is all that will be required to keep such 
grounds in order. However, if it is possible, a little labor in 
the care of the burial space and of the trees will add much 
to the attractiveness of the grounds, or if a little expense can 
be afforded for some general monument or memorial at 
some prominent point near the entrance, the aspect of the 
cemetery would be greatly improved. 

To illustrate these principles the above diagram of the 
cemetery of the lowa Hospital for the Insane, at Indepen- 
dence, is given to explain the simple arrangement necessary 
for improving such grounds at the smallest possible cost. 
The old burial-grounds of this large institution were consid- 
ered too close to the main building, and a removal was made 
to this new cemetery, which is a mile and a half from the hos- 
pital. The plot is somewhat undulating, the highest point 
being near the eastern boundary line, with a slope to the west 
of about four feet in one hundred. The circuit drive was laid 
out over the most eligible part of the ground, beginning at 
about fifty feet from the entrance gate, and it follows in its 
course the natural contour of the land, enclosing an area of 
some thirty acres. As is customary in such institutions, the 
sexes are separated, and between the two tiers the so-called 
permanent reservation ground is now used as an irregularly 
planted nursery for forest and ornamental trees. Upon a tri- 
angular plot at the beginning of the circuit path and in sight 
of the entrance a plain general monument will be erected. 
Deciduous and evergreen trees are planted in groups covering 
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a space between the —_ and enclosure line, so as to seclude 
the place more completely from its surroundings. 

Many institutions, however, are not able to devote so large 
an area for cemetery purposes ; their grounds are contracted, 
and therefore an additional diagram is given to illustrate the 
application of these same principles to a comparatively small 
tract. The plan given is for an enclosure of only three acres. 

New York. F. VU eidenman. 
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Notes Upon Some North American Trees.—XIV. 


352. Pinus rercexa, Engelm.—Mr. Pringle rediscovered 
two years ago Engelmann’s Pinus sfrobiformis on the 
mountains of Chihuahua, in the very region where Wislizinus 
first found it, and his specimens show that Pinus reflexa 
cannot be separated from the Mexican tree, which was 
known previously from a single cone only. It will be 
found perhaps that Pinus s/robiformis is merely a northern 
form with short leaves, and small cones, of the widely 
distributed Pinus Ayacuhuile, Erh. The two are certainly 
very closely related and not readily separated. 


359. Pinus Torreyana, Parry.—Mr. Brandegee’s discovery 
last year of this Pine on Santa Rosa Island is interesting. 
It was up to that time, so far as was known, the most local 
and the most poorly represented in living individuals of all 
American trees. About one hundred specimens were found 
growing on the bluffs of the eastern shore (Brandegee in 
Proc. Cal. Acad., i., 2, 217) ; and this new and remote station 
may reasonably be expected to, prolong the existence of 
the species. 


373. Pinus 1nops, Ait.—This name, published in 1789, must 
give way to Miller's Pimus Virginiana (Gardeners’ Diction- 
ary, 8th ed.), published in 1768. 

377. Pinus mitis, Michx.—This species has sometimes 
been referred to the Pinus echinata of Miller, but Miller’s 
description leaves some doubt as to species he intended 
to describe, so that it appears advisable to retain Michaux’s 
name, P. miiis. 

Pinus tatirotia.—Dr. Henry Mayr, the Professor of Syl- 
viculture in the University of Japan, detected in the 
autumn of 1887 on the southern slopes of the Santa Rita 
Mountains, in southern Arizona, a part of the range which 
had not been explored before botanically, the remarkable 
new species of Pine,* figured upon page 498 of this issue. 
Its very long leaves, in threes, with persistent sheaths, 
and with the strengthening cells under the epidermis, 
and surrounding the ducts, bring it into Engelmann’s 
second section, of Ponderose, with P. macrophylla, 
P. ponderosa and P. Canariensis. It is described by 
Dr. Mayr as a medium-sized tree, about sixty feet high, 
with thick and deeply-furrowed dark brown bark and stout 
tortuous branches. The leaf-bracts, reflexed in the bud, 
are three-quarters of an inch long, acuminate, with sca- 
rious, laciniated margins, and contracted into a long, subu- 
late point ; leaves serrate, fourteen to fifteen inches long, 
one-sixteenth of an inch wide, with a prominent rib; 
sheath persistent, dark chestnut-brown, with a conspicu- 
ously-fringed margin; cones sub-terminal, clustered, oblique 
from the greater development of the outer side, sessile, 
three to five inches “long; the scales, with recurved 
apophyses, and stout, projecting, mammillary umbos and 
slender terminal prickles. The seed (imperfect and prob- 
ably not fully grown) is only one-eighth of an inch lang, 
oval, prominently ridged and light brown; the wing three- 
fourths of an inch long, widest nearest the base. The 
cones, which appear to be light brown, leave, in falling, 
the peduncle, with a few of the lower scales attached, 
on the branches, resembling in this the cones of P. ponde- 
rosa. The flowers have not been seen. 

This species differs from P. ponderosa in its longer and 
broader leaves, and by the long, round umbo of the cone- 
scales not unlike that of P. Coulferi, although much smaller ; 
it differs from P. macrophylla, to which it appears closely 
related, by the somewhat shorter and broader leaves, 
always in threes, by the much smaller cones, and by the 
absence of the stout, broad, much recurved, persistent 
points of the umbo. 

Dr. Mayr’s notes give no information of the exact eleva- 
tion at which this tree was found, but it must have been 


* PINUS LATIFOLIA, nov. spec.; arbor mediocris, ramulis tortuosis ; squamis longe 
acuminatis, fimbriato-laceris, squarrosis, persistentibus ; vaginis elongatis lacini- 
atis, persistentibus ; foliis ad apicem ramulorum sw, ternis, latis, margine 
serrulatis ; strobilis sub-terminalibus, ovatis, obliquis, 3-5 poll-longis ; squamis 
apophysi ancipiti, umbonem conico uncinatum; seminibus parvis, late alatis. 
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considerable, as he found it associated with Quercus hypo- 
leuca, and growing just below Pinus Arizonica and P. 
Chihuahuana. : 

382. Picea nicra, Link.—NMiller’s description of this tree 
(Gardeners’ Dictionary, 8th ed.) is the first published after 
the adoption of the binomial nomenclature of Linnzus, and 
his specific name being adopted the Black Spruce becomes 
Picea Mariana. 

383. Picea atBa, Link.—The White Spruce was described 
by Miller (2. c.) as Pinus Canadensis ; but that name having 
been applied by Linnzeus to the Hemlock as Pinus Cana- 
densis, the next name to be taken up is the Pinus /axa of 
Ehrhart (Beitr., iii., 24), which antedates, by one year, the 
Pinus alba of Aiton, so that the White Spruce should be 
called Picea laxa. Koch (Dendrologie, ii., 2, 243) adopts 
Ehrhart’s specific name, while considering Abies the correct 
generic name for the Spruces. 

Picea Breweriana.—This distinct Spruce-tree was dis- 
covered by Mr. Thomas Howell in June, 1884, on the 
alpine slopes of the Siskiyou Mountains of northern Califor- 
nia. It may be distinguished from all North American 
Spruces by the long, pendulous branches, flat or slightly 
rounded leaves and long cones, with thin, spreading, entire 
scales. * . 

391. Pszupotsuca Dovetasu, Carr.—Lambert, who first 
described the tree now very generally known as the Doug- 
las Spruce, named it Pinus faxifolia (Genus Pinus, i., §1, 4 
33); and his specific name must be taken up as it has been 
already by Dr. Britton (Zrans. N. ¥. Acad. Sci., viii., 74), 
who becomes the author of Pseudotsuga taxifolia. This 
change is particularly to be regretted, as it completely dis- 
associates the name of David Douglas from this tree, the 
most important, perhaps, of his many North American dis- 
coveries. Happily, however, the name ‘‘ Douglas Spruce” 
is beginning to find a place in the language of the people 
living in some parts of the country where it abounds, and 
in British Columbia it is rarely called by any other name; 
the name of Douglas, therefore, will not soon be forgotten 
in the land which was the scene of his sufferings and 
achievements, and which, more than most men in his 
day, he made known to the world. 


394. ABIES suBALPINA, Engelm.—Dr. M. T. Masters would 
seem to have established the fact (Gardeners’ Chronicle, 3 
ser., v., 172;—/Journal of Botany, May, 1889) that the Pinus 
lasciocarpa of Hooker (Flor. Bot. Am., ii., 163), based upon 
a specimen brought by Douglas from our interior north- 
west region, is what has been called more recently Abies 
subalpina, which would then become Abies Jasciocarpa, 
Nutt.; which, however, must not be confounded with the 
Abies (or Picea) lasciocarpa of gardens, which is the Sierra 
Nevada form of Adzes concolor. 


397. ABIES BRACTEATA, Nutt.—David Douglas, who dis- 
covered this species, first described it, calling it. Pinus 
venusia. His name was published in 1836 in the ‘‘ Compan- 
ion to the Botanical Magazine” (ii., 152), a year earlier than 
Don’s Pinus bracteata (Trans. Linn. Soc., xvii., 443), so that 
the name should now become Abies venuséa. 


401. Larix Americana, Michx.—The oldest name for the 
eastern Larch is that of Du Roi (Obs. Bot., 49), published 
in 1771—Pinus larcina, so that Larix larcina, Koch, 
“Dendrologie,” ii., 2, 263, should be adopted. 

SaBav species. —The large arborescent Palm of the lower 
Rio Grande Valley and the east coast of Mexico is a Sabal 
not yet determined, and probably an undescribed species. 

PsEuDoPHENIX SARGENTI, Wend.—A small arborescent 
Palm found on Elliott’s Key, Florida, and described in. 
GARDEN AND Forest, vol. i., f. 55, 56. I have received 
another Florida Palm from the Messrs. Reasoner, of Man- 
atee, who discovered it last year growing in shallow water 
in the Everglades. The leaves are pinnate, and it is said 
to grow to a height of forty feet, with slender, often pros- 
trate stems. 


~~ * Picea Breweriana, Watson in Proc. Am. Acad., new ser., xii., 378.—Sargent in 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, new ser., xxv., 498, £. 93. 
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CONCLUSION, 
Thirteen species which appeared in the Census Catalogue 
as.trees are now dropped entirely, laterinvestigation show- 


ing that they are shrubs and not trees. These are Clusia 
flava, Byrsonima lucida, Porliera angustifolia, Ximenia 
Americana, Pislacia Mexicana, Acacia Berlandiert, Eugenia 
longipes, Genitpa clusiefolia, Myrsine Rapanea, Forestera 
acuminata, Alnus serrulata, Alnus incana, Salix cordata. 
Six trees formerly considered species are now reduced to 
varieties. These are Magnolia acuminata, var. cordaia, 
Negundo aceroides, var. Californicum, Crategus Douglasii, 
var. rtvularis, Crategus Crus-galli, var. berberifolia, Crategus 
coccinea, var. mollis, Bumelia lanuginosa, var. rigida. Two 
species, Ficus brevifolia and Alnus oblongifolia, are reduced 
to synonyms ; making a reduction in all of twenty-one. 
Three species, Zila pubescens, Craiegus punctata, and 
Drypetes glauca, formerly considered varieties of other 
species, are now raised to specific rank. Three species, 
Eugenia Garbert, Quercus Morehus and Quercus Engelmanni, 
confounded with other species, are now (the last two pro- 
visionally) considered species; and twenty-four species 
are now first added to the list. These are Xanthoxylum 
emarginalum, Heliella parvifora, Keberlinia spinosa, [ex 
monticola, Rhamnus crocea, var., Ceanothus velulinus, vat.. 
Rhus integrifolia, Cercidium floridum, Acacia Farnesiana, 
Acacia flexicaulis, Pithecolobium brevifolium, Lyonothamnus 
asplenifolius, Terminalia Buceras, Aralia spinosa, Fraxinus 
cus pidata, Quercus Macdona/dit, Quercus tomentella, Quercus 
Leana, Juniperus flaccida, Picea Breweriana, Pinus latifolia, 
Sabal species ; Pseudophanix Sargenti, Palma species; or, 
in all, thirty additions to the catalogue, which is thus in- 
creased by seven, making the total number of North 
American trees (exclusive of Mexico), 419, as I now un- 
derstand them. C. S. Sargent. 


The Bur Oak. 


HE Bur Oak (Quercus macrocarpa) is one of the most 
widely distributed and valuable Oaks of North 
America. It may be readily distinguished always by the 
broad, corky wings found on the young branches, by the 
large, oblong, lyrately-pinnatifid or deeply sinuated-lobed 
leaves, twelve to fifteen inches long, with lobes often ex- 
tending nearly to the mid-rib, and by the large fruit, with a 
deep, thick cup with pointed scales, those at the top awned 
and forming a heavy pale fringe, which has given to this 
tree one of its popular names—the Mossy-cup Oak. The 
broad ovoid acorn is immersed for half its length or often 
entirely enclosed in the cup, a character which has given 
to this tree another popular name—the Over-cup Oak. This 
Oak, although so generally distributed, is less common on 
the Atlantic sea-board than it is west of the Alleghanies, 
and so it escaped the attention of the early botanists and 
-botanical collectors in this country, and was first discovered 
as late as 1794 bythe elder Michaux near the present city 
of Nashville, almost at the southern limit of its distribution 
east of the Mississippi River, during his hazardous and 
memorable journey to the Illinois country. The Bur Oak is 
now known to extend from Nova Scotia down the coast of 
Maine as far as the Penobscot, to occur in western New 
England, in western New York and in Pennsylvania, and 
then to stretch far to the north-west and to the south-west, 
and to represent the flora of the eastern part of the conti- 
nent on the foot-hills of the Rocky Mountains of Montana 
and in the dry valleys of western Texas. It is the prevail- 
ing Oak in the “ Oak Opening” of the north-west, and the 
only Oak that can support the dry climate, and maintain its 
existence in Manitoba, Dakota and western Nebraska. The 
most interesting thing about this tree, perhaps, is this 
power, quite unknown in the other American White Oaks, 
of adapting itself to very different climatic conditions, 
which enables it to live in the humid climate of Maine and 
northern Vermont, to flourish in the somewhat drier cli- 
mate of the Mississippi Valley, and to exist in the driest 
and most exposed region inhabited by any of the east 
American Oaks. 2 
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The Bur Oak grows under favorable conditions to a 
large size. Specimens may still be found in the rich alluv- 
ial soils of the lower Ohio Valley 150 to 170 feet high, with 
straight trunks, six or seven feet in diameter, rising for 
seventy or eighty feet to the first branches, and covered 
with thick, deeply furrowed, dark-brown bark. Such a 
tree is represented in our illustration upon page 500, made 
from one of Mr. Robert Ridgway’s photographs of forest- 
trees. It grew in southern Indiana, where the Bur Oak 
attains its largest size and greatest value, and where it is 
the largest, although not quite the tallest of the Oaks which 
abound in that part of the country. 

The wood of this tree, when it grows under favorable 
conditions, that is, in deep, rather. moist soil, is the most 
valuable produced by the American Oaks. It is light or 
dark, rich brown, handsomely marked with the broad 
medullary rays, heavy, very strong and ‘tough, close- 
grained, and not liable to warp or open in seasoning. It 
is classed as white oak commonly, and is not distinguished 
from the wood of Quercus alba. 

Quercus macrocarpa is one of the most ornamental and 
desirable of the American Oaks in cultivation. It is easily 
raised, and grow$s rapidly in good soil. 

Like all the White Oaks, it is not, when once fairly es- 
tablished, easy to transplant successfully, and it is better, 
therefore, to set the plants very young where they are to 
remain, rather than to attempt to move larger specimens. 
The vigorous constitution of this tree, shown by its power 
of adapting itself to varied climatic conditions, and the 
great value of the timber which it produces. indicate that 
it may prove one of the best Oaks for forest-planting within 
the area of the region which it inhabits. aoe, ae 


« 2. WO. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
London Letter. 


UR flowers are gradually disappearing from the open-air 

gardens, and attention is now mainly directed to the gar- 
den under glass. An eight-degree frost has already scorched 
every plant in exposed gardens of such tender constitution as 
the Dahlia and Tropzolum. The leading Dahlia-growers had 
planned a great gathering for the last meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, but only those whose gardens were suf- 
ticiently sheltered to escape the frost could exhibit. There 
was a brilliant show, notwithstanding, and not a few novelties 
were submitted. The absence of Orchids in numbers is still 
conspicuous, though their flower season has commenced; but 
we had a first-rate novelty in a new hybrid from Messrs. 
Veitch, named Cattleya Miss Harris. It is the result of a cross 
between C. Schilleriana (which, according to the views of 
some authorities, is either a natural hybrid or a variety of C 
Aclandi@) and the well known C. Mossieg, Comparing this 
hybrid with C. Schilleriana, which parent it most resembles, 
the flowers are larger, the sepals broader, and the lip larger 
and of different shape. The sepals are of a rich deep mauve 
color, and the labellum is crimson-lake, pencilled and netted 
with deep crimson, which pales to almost white on the throat. 
It is, therefore, a very showy Orchid, and the fact that the 
plant exhibited bore four flowers on a spike indicates that it 
possesses the vigorous constitution and free-flowering ten- 
dency of most all Orchid hybrids. It was voted a first-class 
certificate. The other Orchid, which won a first-class certifi- 
cate, came from Baron Schroeder’s collection, and was quite 
as remarkable as the Cattleya. It was a variety of Odonto- 
glossum vexillarium (now called Miltonia vexillaria) named 
Leopoldi. It is so much like the variety Superba, which cre- 
ated a sensation a few years ago, that at first sight it ap- 
peared to be the same, but in Leopoldi the heavy crimson 
blotch which adorns the labellum is not rayed as is the 
Superba variety. The body color of the flower is a deep rose- 
pink, and the flower is altogether smaller than the summer- 
flowering form of 7. vexillaria. Both these Superba and 


. Leopoldi varieties appear to be forms of M. vexillaria rubella, 


the namt given by Mr. Bull for the autumn-flowering variety, 
which is always distinguished by the smaller flowers. and 
darker color. I remember seeing the Superba variety: sold 
at Stevens’ auction-rooms some years ago, and as nothing 
before had appeared at all like it, the competition in the 
bidding was keen. Sir Trevor Lawrence secured it for $400. 














It is still exceedingly rare, though every form that appears 
so very near it as Leopoldi is must lessen its value. The 
rare little Masdevallia vespertilio, which belongs to the Chi- 
mzra section, was shown in flower. Though not a showy 
Orchid, it is very pretty and interesting, and it was appropri- 
ately decorated with a botanical certificate. 

A new pure white-flowered Watsonia was greatly admired, 
and won a unani- 2 
mous vote of the 
Committee. It is 
named W. iridifolia 
O'Brieni, having 
been recently intro- 
duced from South 
Africa by Mr. James 
O’Brien. In habit of 
growth and of flower 
it is a good deal like 
W. rosea, but the 
snow-white flowers 
mark it as distinct 
from any other in 
the genus. It grows 
about two feet high, 
and the flower-stems 
carry as many as a 
dozen fragrant blos- 
soms, which open 
in succession, and 
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who make this claim 
forget the pure white 
F reesia, the white 
Crocuses, Irises and 
others. 
The awards of 
‘ merit were voted to 
several new Dabhlias, 
the most remark- 
able of which were 
the following sorts: 
Centenary, a genu- 
ine Cactus variety, 
resembling the 
original D. Fuarezi 
in form and size, but 
of a different, and, if 
possible, a more 
brilliant tone of 
color. It is one of 
the best of this year's 
new Dahlias. Guli- 
elma is a remark- 
able single variety, 
the broad, flat florets 
being white, edged 
with cinnamon-red, 
a strange mixture, 
and different from 
any other. Marmion, 
bronze-yellow, and 
Conquest, rose ma- 
genta, are two good 
show varieties, while 
Hester Dorothy is 
the first of the new 
Pumila or dwarf 
strain shown here, 
and to which I al- 
luded last week. The 
flowers are large, of 
fine form and a red- 
scarlet, and the plant does not exceed thirty inches in height, 
which is a decided advantage in bedding out or massing. 
A selection from among the best sorts of Cactus Dahlias 
shown would include Honoria, yellow; Zulu, black; Miss 
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Fig. 135.—Pinus latifolia —See page 496. from the purest 









Jekyll, orange-red ; Annie Harvey, crimson ; Sidney Hollings, 
bright and rich maroon (very fine); Germania Nova, lilac ; 
W. Rayner, red; E. Constance, white, and Henry Cannell, 
scarlet, the last named being shown by Mr. Cannell, of Swan- 
ley, who believes he has in it a good variety. There 
was nothing remarkable about the other selections, and the 
majority of the flowers had evidently felt the effects of frost. 

Chrysanthemums 
of the early or Sep- 
tember - flowering 
sorts were strongly 
represented, but 
with their out-of- 
season look, and the 
absence of bright 
color in them, be- 
yond yellow, they 
made a poor display, 
and though there 
is much stir made 
about every new ad- 
dition to the race, 
the early Chrysan- 
themum cannot be 
called a popular 
flower. One new 
sort was certificated. 
It is called Annie 
Stevens, and is a 
Japanese variety 
with long, narrow 
KE florets. of creamy- 
white. The fact is 


before November, 
and then we must 
have them or have 
no flowers in our 
green-houses. Till 
then we have plenty 
of brightness in 
other flowers. 
Among the most 
noteworthy of other 
exhibits the finest, 
perhaps, was the 
new Pitcher plant, 
Nepenthes Burkei, 
from the introdu- 
cers, Messrs. Veitch. 
It is a distinct and 
extremely hand- 
some species, with 
pitchers of elegant 
torm,havinga broad 
and peculiarly shap- 
ed rim of deep crim- 
son, the rest of the 
pitcher being pale 
green, blotched with 
crimson., It should 
have been certifi- 
cated. Scarcely less 
remarkable was the 
grand group of the 
Java Rhododen- 
drons which Messrs. 
Veitch are now put- 
ting prominently be- 
fore the public, and 
rarely have they put 
into commerce such 
valuable garden 
plants as their new 
hybrids of this race 
of Rhododendrons. 
They have now col- 
ors among them 


BAA / we do not want 
4 ¥ 4 Chrysanthemums 
l, 


whites to delicate 
pinks and glowing crimsons, besides every shade of yellow. 
They are most satisfactory plants to grow, as they flower 
.almost throughout the year. 
A splendid show of autumn Roses was made by Messrs. W. 
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Paul & Son, the sorts consisting chiefly of Tea varieties, 
among them being the new Sappho, the Bride and Corinna, 
all first-rate for summer and autumn bloom. Among the 
best of the perpetuals were Mrs. John Laing, Marchioness of 
Lorne, Pride of Waltham, Ella Gordon and Uirich Brunner. 
The National Chrysanthemum Society last week held a 
meeting and conference, but the early Chrysanthemums were 
outnumbered by the Dahlias, which really gave the color to 
the otherwise dull show. The papers read were mostly of a 
practical nature, and difficult to epitomize. They contained 
nothing new. 
London. 


W. Goldring. 


Cultural Department. 


Rose Notes. 


HE summer of 1889 will be long remembered among the 
Rose-growers of the Atlantic States for its excessive rain- 
fall and the unusual prevalence of dull weather. Naturally 
the greatest injury has been inflicted upon out-door Roses 
and especially upon Hybrid Perpetuals that were in prepara- 
tion for winter forcing. These varieties suffered severely in 
some localities from the heavy rains, it having been almost 
impossible to get them dry enough to ripen the wood. This 
is, of course, a great drawback to the successful forcing of 
Roses of this class, for, unless the growth is well ripened, 
failure is almost certain if an early crop is attempted, and, for 
that matter, matured wood is necessary for the production of 
a good crop at any time. 

In regard to the ripening of Hybrids, an old but good prac- 
tice ‘is to lay the pots containing the Roses on their sides on the 
ground, and then to place sashes over them, merely raising 
them enough at‘one end to throw off the rain, so that the 
Roses are kept dry until the wood is sufficiently hardened. A 
convenient method of growing Hybrids has been adopted by 
some commercial growers, who plant them out in boxes, 
about three feet in length by eighteen inches in width, and only 
four inches deep, and containing about a dozen plants. Boxes 
of this size are easy to handle and economical in regard to 
space occupied, and they may be conveniently brought into 
heat from time to time, so as to secure a succession of bloom. 
These boxes cost but little to manufacture and can be put to- 
gether by any man capable of using a hatchet and saw, and, 
if whitewashed inside and out, or given a good painting with 
crude petroleum, will last for several seasons. The crude oil 
is an excellent preservative for wood-work, though the objec- 
tion has been made to it that the nails draw out of the wood 
when it has been penetrated by the oil. : 

This method of growing Roses in boxes may be used not 
only for Hybrid Perpetuals, but also for other classes, and 
will be found very convenient where the space can only be 
occupied by Roses for a portion of the season, as the boxes 
are readily removed from one house to another. La France 
Roses can be grown to advantage in this manner, and after a 
crop of flowers has been cut (say in December), the boxes 
can be placed in a cold frame and kept rather dry for a time, 
until the plants are in a good condition to be brought into heat 
and started afresh for a spring crop. Meanwhile the room in- 
side can be utilized for the growth of other plants, so that 
green-house space can be kept constantly occupied. 

The earliest Hybrids are already in growth, and some of 
them as early as the last week of September had shoots from 
one to two inches in length, the most forward sorts being 
Anna Alexieff and Magna Charta. But such early forcing as 
this requires much care in regard to temperature, for when 
kept too warm the growth soon weakens and frequently fails 
to produce any bloom worth mentioning, and, even under the 
most favorable circumstances, the quantity of flowers pro- 
duced will not bear comparison with that of later crops. 

Which is the favorite Rose ? continues to be a hard question 
to decide, and can perhaps be best answered by individual 
growers, each for his own locality. There is considerable 
diversity in popular favor, though the liking for large Roses 
seems to be quite general, and therefore American Beauty 
will undoubtedly receive its full share of attention during the 
coming winter. And yet, in some of the largest flower-mar- 
kets, as, for instance, in New York and Philadelphia, Madame 
Cusin and Madame de Watteville, both pretty, though neither 
notably large or of specially fine form, are extremely popular 
and consequently in large demand. 

A passing glance at a number of commercial places and also 
some private establishments shows that Tea Roses in general 
have not suffered greatly from the dull, damp weather, and 
the prospect, for the first crop of flowers at least, is a promis- 
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ing one. Wootton has been planted largely and will undoubt- 
pa be thoroughly tested this season. I lately saw a bench, 
about two hundred feet in length, filled with this variety, and 
it presented a fine appearance, though many of the plants 
showed ‘‘ black spot” on the foliage, but since there was in 


‘the same house a large bench of American Beauty suffering 


from a bad attack of the “‘ spot,” the condition of the Woottons 


could be easily accounted for. y 
Holmesburg, Pa. W. H. Taplin. 


Richardias. 


TH Richardias are a group of five species forming a genus 

of the great family of Aroide@. They are all natives of 
the southern half of Africa, and have a thick, lumpy root, and 
more or less elongated arrow-shaped leaves. The best of 
them, by far, for garden purposes, is the 2. £thiopica, so well 
known and widely cultivated under the name of ‘Calla Lily ” 
or “Arum Lily.” Ina wild state this plant grows frequently 
in such numbers as to almost exclude all other vegetation 
from the ground it occupies ; a correspondent of the Garden- 
ers’ Chronicle mentions seeing an island of about twenty acres 
in Saldanha Bay completely covered with it, and all the plants 
in bloom. 

It is best treated as an evergreen plant, turning the pot con- 
taining it on its side in a shady place during the summer, and 
furnishing water again in the fall. It will retain its leaves dur- 
ing this period of rest, and will grow and blossom with re- 
newed vigor when again watered. It may be treated as a 
deciduous plant, the root being kept perfectly dry during the 
winter, like Gladioli, etc., but it suffers much from such usage, 
and, besides, most persons desire to have it blossom in the” 
winter. If the flower-stalk be carefully cut away, after the 
spathe has withered, another flower-bud will usually be found 
at its base, which, with proper treatment, will grow up and 
blossom. Through ignorance of this fact the whole stalk is 
generally cut off, young bud and all. There is a variety of 
this species whose leaves are splashed and mottled with white, 
but it is a very poor thing, growing very feebly and never flow- 
ering. Very vigorous plants sometimes have two spathes, one 
on each side of the spadix, but such developments detract 
very much from the stately simplicity of the normal form. @. 
Ethiopica very rarely yields seed. 

R. albo-maculata, R. hastataand R. melanoleuca differ much 
in nature from the foregoing, for they are all best treated as 
summer-blooming plants, though the first named will grow 
very well in pots in the winter. The tubers of these three 
kinds may be lifted in October, and kept perfectly dry in the 
winter, and again planted out at the beginningof May. A long 
row, or a large bed, of strong plants of 2. a/bo-maculata is a 
very beautiful sight, with its profusion of dark green, white- 
spotted leaves, and its abundance of white spathes, each with 
a purple spot at its base. Every. flower-spathe, after a week 
or two of beauty, turns greenish, bows its head and bends 
over toward the earth, and by the middle of September will 
have ripened a large number of seeds, whitish, round, and as 
large as small peas. If these be planted in January (under 
glass, of course), they will show above ground in two weeks, 
and will make tubers as large as a filbert the first year, and the 
second year will bloom. Propagation may also be effected 
by cutting the old tubers in as many pieces as it has buds. 

R. hastata and R. melanoleuca are less vigorous, and not 
infrequently rot when planted. I have no doubt that they need 
more heat than 2. albo-maculata. Their flowers are yellow, 
with dark spots at the base; those of &. Aastata being of a 
deeper shade than those of #. melanoleuca. The leaves. of 
both are faintly spotted with gray. W. E. Endicott, 


Canton, Mass. 


Orchid Notes. 


Vanda Kimballiana.—The Orchid-growing world is indebted 
to the enterprise of Messrs. Low & Co., of Clapton, for the 
introduction of this remarkable species to cultivation at the 


beginning of the present year. It has been dedicated to Mr. 
W. S. Kimball, of Rochester, New York, by the late Professor 
Reichenbach, but no information respecting its native country 
has yet been divulged by its importers. 

Plants of this species have lately flowered in various collec- 
tions in England, and from one which flowered here in the 
nursery I have been enabled to make the following descrip- 
tion: The stem is terete, about as thick as an ordinary lead- 
pencil, dull green, with numerous dark purplish spots. It is 
furnished with over a dozen sub-distichous, dull green, more 
or less drooping leaves, which are from six to twelve inches 
long, gradually tapering to a subulate point, and deeply 
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channeled on the upper side, especially towards the sheathing 
base. About midway on the stem, the erect dull durple pe- 
duncle springs from the axil of a leaf; it is about a foot long, 
the upper portion being flexuose, and bearing eight flowers, 
which present a very charming appearance. They vary from 
one and a half to over two inches across, the lower ones being 
somewhat larger than those above them. The individual 
flowers are borne on pinkish-white pedicels, about two and a 
half inches long including the ovary, and have sepals and 
petals of a delicate 
white color, faintly 
suffused with rose 
in the centre. They 
are all suddenly 
twisted at the base 
—a characteristic of 
several species of 
Vanda. The oblong- 
elliptic subacute 
upper sepals and 
petals are nearly 
similar, while the 
two lower oblong- 
falcate sepals are 
much larger. The 
deep crimson-pur- 
ple lip presents a 
very striking con- 
trast to the color of 
the sepals and pet- 
-als; it is more or 
less suborbicular 
and emarginate, 
with undulate den- 
ticulate edges, while 
on each side of the 
opening into ‘the 
slightly bent, taper- 
ing, pinky spur, is 
an obovate, bluntly- 
hooked auricle, dull 
orange outside, and 
thickly spotted with 
purple inside. 
Although Vanda 
Kimballiana cannot 
be said to present 
a robust appear- 
ance, owing to its 
slender cylindrical 
stems and leaves, 
nevertheless there 
is at present every 
reason to believe 
that it will be much 
more easily grown 
and produce its 
flowers in greater 
abundance than 
some of the species 
which belong to the 
same section. Un- 
fortunate as it is for 
cultural purposes 
not to know the na- 
tive country of this 
species, it may be 
assumed that its 
home is somewhere 
in the eastern trop- 
ics, whence come 
the remainder of its 
congeners, and that 
it’ must, therefore, 
begrowninawarm, 
moist atmosphere, in such a position as to obtain as much sun- 
light as pessible. The plants may be grown in clean crocks and 
charcoal, which should have a layer of fresh sphagnum moss 
on top, and in spring and summer they may be syringed a 
couple of times a day, to keep them moist, but not too wet. 


Oncidium splendidum.—The earliest knowledge we have of 
this fine Oncidium is from Richards’ herbarium, where there 
is a dried specimen, collected in Guatemala in 1852, presum- 
ably by M. Herment. It was not, however, until some ten 
years later that this collector, who was then living at 
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Fig. 136.—The Bur Oak (Quercus macrocarpa).—See page 497- 
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Caen, France, succeeded in getting a few plants alive to 
Europe, and these passed from his possession into that of 
MM. Thibaut and Keteleer, nurserymen, of Paris, in whose es- 
tablishment a plant flowered for the first time in January, 1862. 
All.the plants in cultivation at that time were distributed 
among continental collections, each plant realizing a very high 
price, and it was nearly eight or nine years after its actual in- 
troduction before Oncidium splendidum made its appearance 
in England. Until within the last few years it remained 
very scarce, but now 
that large importa- 
tions, chiefly from 
Guatemala, have 
been received, its 
price has been con- 
siderably reduced, 
and specimens of it 
are consequently 
much more fre- 
quently met with 
than they formerly 
were. : 

The chief charac- 
teristics of this spe- 
cies are its ovoid 
compressed pseu- 
do-bulbs, each of 
which bears a sin- 
gle, very fleshy, dull 
green leaf at the 
Summit, while a 
branched scape, 
from two to four 
and a half feet long, 
springs from the 
base, generally 
bearing from fifteen 
to twenty large, 
handsome flowers, 
the oblong, recurv- 
ed sepals and petals 
of which are more 
or less of a yellow- 
ish-green, trans- 
versely barred with 
large, rich brown 
blotches, while the 
broad, flattish lip, of- 
ten quite two inchi- 
es across, is of a 
bright yellow, with 
one or two reddish- 
brown blotches at 
the base, on each 
side of the three- 
keeled disc. 

As a rule, Oncidi- 
um splendidum pro- 
duces its flowers at 
a season of the year 
when they are most 
acceptable, namely, 
during the gloomy 
months of Decem- 
ber, January and 
February. I might, 
however, mention 
that an imported 
piece here . began 
to bloom at the be- 
ginning of August, 
and has now been 
in flower nearly six 
weeks, and, even 
while I write, is still 
in good condition. Its strong, glaucous green scape is slightly 
over four and a half feet long, and bears forty-four flowers, 
the largest and richest-colored I have yet seen. 


This species requires to be grown in a warm atmosphere, 
and should be suspended in baskets from the glass, so as to 
enable the plants to enjoy as much light as possible. Great 
attention must be paid to watering, for if too much be given 
during the growing season, the bulbs are apt to become rotten 
when their growth is about half finished. As soon as the 
plants have done growing, the temperature of a cooler house 
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will help to mature the pseudo-bulbs, which, if well-developed, 
should produce a good crop of flowers. Fohn Weathers. 
St. Albans, Eng., September 18, 1889. 


Phalenopsis rosea.—A great many plants of this pretty 
Orchid are now in bloom with us. It grows very freely, pro- 
ducing leathery lanceolate leaves, eight inches to one foot 
long, dark green in color. The racemes are ae and 
bear about thirty flowers, but will continue to grow and flower 
from the apex for many months. The flowers are about an 
inch across, with lanceolate sepals and petals, white, tinged 
with rose. The ovate-acuminate lip is of a beautiful violet-pur- 

le, with ‘an orange disc. We find the warmest part of the 
house suits this Orchid best, and it can scarcely have too 
much water. Small, shallow baskets should be used, though 
we have about a dozen doing well on some horizontal rafts of 
wood, but these require a good deal more water, and, conse- 
quently, more care than those in baskets of living moss. P. 
rosea, P. Lowiiand P. Esmeralda are the three species that are 
in flower in quantity at this season, and will keep the Phalz- 
nopsis house gay until the standard kinds are in bloom. 

Phalaenopsis violacea is a showy plant, with round, leathery, 
deep green leaves. The spike is very short, producing one or 
two flowers at a time. These are about two inches across, 
white, deeply suffused with deep violet on the basal half of.the 
segments. The lip is of a rich violet-crimson, with a golden- 
yellow callus. This Orchid was introduced in 1861. Since 
then three good varieties have been discovered—Schreederi, 
with flowers of uniform violet-rose ; Murtoniana and Bour- 
ingiana both have yellow flowers, but vary in the markings 


and intensity of color. F. Goldring. 
Kenwood, N. Y. 


Catasetum Bungerothii.—Too much cannot be said in praise 
of this lovely Orchid, a plant that everybody should grow, and, 
from all appearances, one that everybody can grow. A bas- 
ket seems to be the best receptacle for it, and very little pot- 
ting material should be used, as the roots dislike being buried. 
Give it the warmest corner and abundance of water, and it will 
soon give a good account of itself. After growth is matured 
it should be put in a cooler house and water gradually with- 
held, but the bulbs must not be shriveled. The large, showy, 
pure white flowers last quite a long time in perfection in acool, 
dry house. Since the introduction of this plant, two years ago, 
from South America, two excellent varieties have cropped up, 
the first appropriately named Aureum; the other, called 
Pottsianum, has the flowers prettily marked with purple, the 
lip also spotted with same color. 


Notes on Hardy Plants—The present season has been no- 
ticeable for the abundance of moisture and the total immunity, 
thus far, from frost, conditions, taken on the whole, very favor- 
able for the strong growth and flowering of hardy plants. 
Anemone Faponica and its varieties have never made so fine 
a display as that of the past weeks, the pure white form, 
Honorine Joubert, being most beautiful in its snowy-white 
petals and conspicuous yellow anthers. The pink form, known 
as Hybrida, is of a lovely shade of bright pink, a most 
suitable companion plant to the whiteone. It appears that 
the proper name of this hybrid Anemone is Elegans, but 
in the trade lists this name is very seldom used. We are also 
growing what is known as the type 4. Fafonica, and, if this is 
correctly named, it is singular how much more robust and 
beautiful the varieties are than the parent plant. The flowers 
of the latter are semi-double and of a dark rosy-carmine, a 
pretty color enough, but the plant sadly lacks the constitu- 
tional vigor so characteristic of the other two varieties. Of 
Kniphofias {since the generic name, Tritoma, is doomed to 
slow death), X. grandis has proved itself worthy of the name 
by its majestic autumnal beauty. These plants have shown 
to better advantage this year than ever before. KX. grandis 
is now bearing numerous grand flower-spikes five feet 
high; and its bright red and yellow flowers make it the most 
showy plant in the garden. It is the best of the tall-growing 
kinds, and is the more valuable on account of its late-flow- 
ering habit. This plant has always been known as 7ritoma 
grandis, but it appears that we must hereafter call it Kni- 
phofia aloides maxima. K. carnosa is a pretty, remarkable 
and distinct species ; pretty, in that its flower-spikes do not ex- 
ceed eighteen inches and are most useful for cutting pur- 
poses ; remarkable in its flowers, which, unlike all other spe- 
cies that have come under our notice, commence to open at 
the apex of the spike and continue to flower downward; and 
lastly, distinct in being a native of Abyssinia, while most of 
this genus hail from South Africa, and also in being strictly 
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deciduous, the foliage dying down in the fall to a thick, fleshy 
rootstock, which should then be lifted and potted, and given 
plenty of heat in spring to induce it to start early. When nicely 
started it should be planted out in a warm position in good 
rich soil, Treated in this manner, its liability to be damaged 
by early frosts is considerably lessened. It is singular that, 
with all our care and solicitude, we have never been able to 
obtain a single seed of this plant. All other kinds seed freely 
with us, and prove only too susceptible to hybridization. We 
are hoping for good results from the use of pollen of X. car- 


nosa on species of the evergreen section. 
Passaic, Ny. 5 E. O. Orpet. 


Eichornia crassipes.—This fine aquatic has been in bloom in 
the open air, in several of the basins and lakes of the public 
squares and parks of New York, the past season, and has 
made the handsomest display, next to the Water Lilies, of an 
plant in the collections. It comes from South America, and is 
a floating plant that sails about the surface of the water as the 
wind drives it. In general appearance of foliage it is much 
like the Calla Lily, and forms broad, dense masses of stems 
and leaves, in one basin, covering a space six by eight feet. 
The base of the leaf-stems is inflated with air, like small blad- 
ders, while the white roots hang down in the water. The 
flowers are in spikes of five or six, as large as a half-dollar, of 
a purplish-blue, borne twelve to eighteen inches above the 
water on stout stems, the whole expression of the inflorescence 
suggesting a spike of huge Hyacinth blossoms. It is very 
easily grown. All that is needed is to anchor a clump in the 
water with a stone, or allow it to drift about as the winds will, 
and the plant will take care of itself. It has bloomed very 
freely this year, and remains open at nightalso. A good mass 
of this plant, covered with its spikes of showy blossoms, is some- 
thing easily had, and sure to be much enjoyed through July 
and August. . L. Temple. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Two Good Perennials.—Among hardy, herbaceous plants 1n- 
troduced in recent years, Platycodon Mariesii and Polygonum 
spherostachyum hold a prominent rank. Both are beautiful, 

oriferous and very hardy, qualities which make them desir- 
able for our flower-gardens as standard plants. Platycodon 
Mariesii was sent to Europe, from Japan, by Mr. Maries, then 
in the employ of Messrs. James Veitch & Sons, about eight 
years ago. Itis a dwarfed form of Platycodon | Aipntg 8 
small plants only afew months old, and scarcely two inches 
high, producing one or two large, starry, flat, cup-shaped 
flowers of a bright blue color. Some botanists merge Platy- 
codon into Wahlenbergia, others into Campanula. Polygonum 
spherostachyum is also a small plant only about a foot in 
height; it flowers during May and June very profusely, and 
the rosy-crimson spikelets are very showy among the bright 
green, — foliage. After two months of rest they come 
forward again and bloom as abundantly as before until the 
frost in November kills them. The plant is a native of the 
Himalayas and makes a sort of tuber. It is very hardy. 

Baden Baden. Max Leichtlin. 


Resetting in Peach Orchards.—It is a practice of doubtful 
expediency to set new Peach-trees after an orchard has been 
planted three years. Peach-trees are short-lived, and an or- 
chard cannot be kept full of trees with profit, unless the trees 


are all nearly of the same age. If new trees are constantly set 
in, when the body of the orchard becomes unprofitable, there 
are still a few straggling and younger trees which the owner 
dislikes to sacrifice, and which are yet practically of almost no 
value. Land can be put to better use than to be tilled for the 
purpose of supporting a few scattering and indifferent trees. 
But even the more immediate value of trees which are filled 
in is trifling and seldom worth the trouble they give. They 
are checked by their well-established neighbors, and yield 
little. I have had experience for many years in this direction, 
and have yet to see such an experiment in the Peach-orchard 
which paid. In Apple-orchards it is frequently profitable, but 
Apple-trees are set further apart, and the trees are sufficiently 
long-lived to allow all the trees to even up. Iam confident 
that most growers allow their Peach-orchards to get too old. 
There should be no sentiment in a matter-of-fact operation 
like the growing of peaches, and when the trees cease to be 
profitable on account of age, they should be uprooted. I have 
seldom known Peach-orchards to be profitable after they were 
twelve years planted, particularly when they have had good 
culture and have borne heavily. It is sometimes true that 
they cease to be profitable at an earlier age. But whenever 
the time comes, cut them down, root them out, and plant 
anew, with the same thought for profit that leads you to cut 
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your Corn or plow under your Strawberries. At any rate, do 
not be deluded with the notion that continually filling in an 


orchard is profitable. . H. Bailey. 
Cornell University. 


The Forest. 


Recent California Forest-Fires. 


FOr nearly six months I have read almost daily accounts of 
forest-fires in this state. Since the quail-hunters began to 
shoot over the dry grass and leaves on the hill-sides, the num- 
ber and extent of these fires has greatly increased. All the 
great valleys are clouded with smoke, and the fires will proba- 

ly continue until the rains begin, and that may not be until 
November. 

To illustrate the extent of these fires I will quote the papers 
for only three successive days, September 16th, 17th and 18th. 
Forest-fires were reported on the 16th as in the San Mateo 
woods, only twenty miles from San Francisco, where a strip 
of heavy Pine and Redwood timber, fifteen miles long and 
three miles wide, was devastated before the fire was controlled. 
In this county at this time there were eight or ten smaller fires 
in the hills, all doing more or less damage. The same day 
large forest-fires were reported from the Pineries of San Ber- 
nardino. In the beautiful Redwoods of northern Sonoma, two 
fires destroyed 500 acres of Oak and Redwood. A portion of 
the Madrofia and Maple woods, described by mein a recent 
article in the GARDEN AND FoREST, was burned over, and the 
famous Guerneville forests narrowly escaped. The same day, 
in southern Sonoma, 1,000 acres of second-growth timber were 
destroyed. The woodlands on the hills west of Gilroy were 
burned over, perhaps 2,000 acres in all. Fires were reported 
in the Ventura forests, where they had snase fora week. The 
heavy Oak timber near Oakdale was badly damaged. Fires 
were east, north and west of Shasta and Redding. There were 
forest-fires in Alameda, Santa Clara, Humboldt and Frésno. 
Quail-shooting begins in most of the counties September 
15th, so it is fair to suppose that many of these outbreaks of 
the 16th were due to the quail-hunters. 

The next day, the 17th, in addition to the fires already noted, 
extensive conflagrations were reported from Sierra and Nevada 
Counties, in the Pine-belt. All the middle foot-hill country was 


* said to be ‘‘so full of smoke that one could not see over half 


a mile in any direction.” Large fires were raging in Clarke 
County, Washington, and along the Columbia at Yaquina City. 

On September 18th large fires were reported in southern 
Oregon, in the Siskiyou region, and in the Pineries of Tehama 
County and on the borders of Lassen. Almost every day 
since, items of fires in standing timber have appeared in the 
local newspapers. Generally the fires start on Government 
lands and spread to the forests under private ownership. 
During the present season nearly the whole area of mountain 
forests of the state has been threatened, and every few miles 
fires have actually occurred. Some were accidental, some 
were kindled purposely, some were the results of criminal 
carelessness. Hardly three arrests have been made in the 
whole state. 

A dispatch from Sonoma County attributes the large fires 
there to the sheep and cattle men, who annually set fire to the 
woods and sweep away hundreds of acres of young forest, 
simply for the sake of a scanty growth of grass that follows for 
a few years on the surface of the “burn.” There is a law 
against it; but there are so many ways of starting fires without 
detection, that it would take a large patrol system to protect 
the Government lands. The quail-hunters cause most of the 
fires, but if the game laws of the state forbade shooting any 
game in the forests of California until after the first rains they 
could do no harm. We have always a month or so of warm, 
clear weather after the first days of rain—a perfect Indian 
summer period. This should be the quail-hunter’s opportu- 
nity, but it is shooting at the earlier season that ruins our 
forests. 

The quantity of game that can be grown in the forests here 
is remarkable. Iam inclined to think that the food-value of 
the steep hill-sides, cafions and wilder mountains, left in for- 
ests, protected against fires, sheep and cattle, and allowed to 
shelter quail, — pheasants, rabbits, hares, deer, bear and 
other game of all descriptions, has never been estimated at a 
sufficiently high figure. Quail at present bring from_twenty- 
five to seventy-five cents a dozen in San Francisco. Put them 
in refrigerator-cars, and they might be delivered all over the 
United States. I have no doubt but that the forests are worth 
more for quail than for sheep. 

There is now talk of a law giving the Supervisors of every 
county, funds to patrol the forests and arrest careless hunters, 
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campers, sheep-herders and others who set fires. But the 
average county Supervisor is a slow and inefficient person. 
If all the forest lands left are withdrawn from sale, and protect- 
ed by a permanent board of trained foresters, and if the hunting 
season is changed, the chief danger will come from private 
tracts. The owners of these tracts must be educated to a 
knowledge of this subject. Many of the mill-owners of the 
Pacific Coast are men of intelligence and energy who are well 
aware of the importance of protecting the forests. But all this 
work takes time, and many of us fear that the regular autum- 
nal fires will entirely destroy the forests of California long 
before the public conscience can be aroused. 

While I am closing this letter, telegrams in the daily -papers 
state that the mountains for twenty miles east of Santa Anna 
“are a seething mass of flames.” Three thousand sheep have 
been burned, the timber and brush is swept off, and 50,000 
sacks of grain in the valley near the hills.will be destroyed, as 
the fire is descending into the lowlands at many points. . Very 
large fires are again raging in the heavy Redwood forests of 
Santa Cruz and San Mateo. In some places the owners of 
small ranches have been forced to abandon everything and 
hasten to the valley. There is a large fire on Mount Hood, 
Sonoma County, another at Los Guilicos, a third in the Sierras 
near Oroville, and a fourth in Waterman cafion, San Bernardi- 
no. In this valley, Santa Clara, within twenty miles of San 
Francisco, the air is heavy with smoke from fires in the 
mountains, south, east and west. The upper Sacramento 
valley, fora hundred miles, is under a thick cloud, and at 
night the red edges of fires can be seen on the hills of both 
Coast Range andSierra. When the wind blows from the right 

uarter the scent of burning Redwood and Pine is easily dis- 
tinguished many miles away; here in Alameda County we 
can smell the Redwoods which the flames are destroying at 
San Mateo, fifteen miles distant, in an air-line, across the 


ee California. Charles Howard Shinn. 


Correspondence. 
On Popular Plant Names. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—Mr. Manning’s letter on this subject in your number of 
September 14th, which has just reached me, opens a question 
which, though of great importance to us here in Europe, is, I 
think, of still greater importance in the United States, where 
—— is now taking such wonderful strides, and where 

ew, as yet, have learned to appreciate the importance of uni- 
form and correct nomenclature. Tle subject has been a good 
deal discussed with us, and the editor of Zhe Garden, 
whois, perhaps, the leader of the advocates for English names, 
has endeavored for years past in his paper to introduce and 
popularize English names for many plants which are more or 
less known to gardeners. As faras I can see, however, he is not 
succeeding ; and I sincerely hope he will not succeed, because 
if he does, the confusion of names and the difficulty of know- 
ing what plant people are talking about when they use English 
names, will be greater than it is now, whilst if we have to use 
a Latin name after the common one, which is often done in 
The Garden, we only add to the immense number which have 
to be remembered. Of course, I would never wish any one 
to give up talking of Roses, Lilies, Primroses or Violets in a 
general way, or to give up using any local names which are 
generally used and understood in local parlance. But the 
vagueness of local names is so great that, in nine cases out of 
ten, they are useless out of their locality. Perhaps, for in- 
stance, | want a particular Lily from Oregon, which I learn is 
called Swamp Lily in some parts of the state, and writing toa set- 
tler for it, I get, instead, a Camassia. I tell the sender that it 
is not the _ plant, but get for an answer, that “he guesses 
it is what they call a Swamp Lily in his section.” Another 
instance occurred to me last week. A well known and dis- 
cue pooner gardener, who should have known better, wrote 
and asked me for a plant of ‘“Spatlum.” I had not an idea 
what he meant, and wrote back that I could not read the word 
in his letter. Then he wrote to say that he meant Lewisia 
rediviva. 1 should have said that if there was a plant whose 
scientific name was a happy one it was this. For, though it 
is not always possible to follow the good old rule of giving Latin 
names which either connect plants with some distinguished 
explorer, collector or sciéntist, or indicate some peculiarity of 
their structure, habit or color, yet it is much more easy to re- 
member such names than a name like Spatlum, which means 
absolutely nothing, and, if used anywhere, is, | suppose, an 
Indian name, which I never heard of in the native country of 
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the plant itself. A great deal is said by some of the difficulty 
of getting unscientific people to use scientific names, but, as 
the editor of GARDEN AND FOREST very truly points out, every 
one uses such names as Spirzea, Fuchsia, Rhododendron, and 
when they have arrived at the stage of distinguishing species, 
they find it just as easy, and a great deal shorter and more 
certain, to use the specific name also, than to do as Mr. Man- 
ning suggests and coin an English name. For many years 
English names were coined for new plants in the Botanical 
Magazine, and yet | never hear them used any more than I 
hear the fanciful English names introduced by Mr. Robinson 
used by common English gardeners, or ladies, who neither 
know nor care for the scientific name of a plant. The best 
name, in the end, must be the name which is most generally 
used and understood by the greatest number; but directly we 
allow new names to be coined by persons who are too care- 
less or too ignorant to learn the correct scientific name, end- 
less confusion must result. 

With regard to varieties of garden plants which are not 
known in a wild state, I think that the custom of giving florists’ 
names is perfectly right and proper, because it is highly de- 
sirable that the garden origin of such things should be shown 
by the name, and as the duration of a very large proportion 
of the varieties of florist-flowers, fruit and vegetables is very 
short, such long-worded names, as some of our Belgian and 
French friends give their Roses and Pears, are not likely to 
trouble us forever. 1 once heard a distinguished English en- 
tomologist exclaim with warmth that such a name as Xorol- 
kowia Swertzowi was intolerable, but would not a Russian 
have just as much reason to say that a genus named Mac- 
lauchlanii was unpronounceable? We must always remember 
that science, of which horticulture is only a branch, is interna- 
tional and cosmopolifan, and though uneducated people will 
always continue to use vernacular names for the common 
plants, birds or insects of their own country, yet it should be the 
common object of all who desire to advance science to use 
names which can be understood by all who are interested in 
the same subject. And when I know, as I do, that the editors 
of the Gardeners’ Chronicle and GARDEN AND FOREST are 
quite of one opinion on this subject, I feel very hopeful that 
they will do allin their power to influence their readers for 
the common good of England, America and the world. 

Cirencester, England. H. : 2 Elwes. 


The City of Oaks. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

Sir.—Raleigh, the beautiful capital-city of North Carolina, 
has well been named the ‘City of Oaks.” All through the 
residence portion of the city these giant relics of the primitive 
forest-growth are scattered, giving the city the appearance of 
a great park. Here and there, in the bed of the streets, mag- 
nificent Oaks have been allowed to remain and are cherished 
with religious care, and all over the wide lawns are superb 
specimens of White, Red, Scarlet and Black Oaks. Two im- 
mense Oaks on the lawn attached to Bishop Lyman’s resi- 
dence are particularly noticeable. These two trees alone 
shade over half an acre of lawn. One gentleman has an Oak 
which he values so highly that he has effected an insurance of 
$1,000 upon it. If it were not for the grand proportions of the 
Oaks the Elms of Raleigh would be almost as voiceable as 
those of New Haven. The old specimens of the American 
Elm are remarkably fine, and the small-leaved or Wahoo 
Elms have attained here a size which I have never noticed in 
this tree elsewhere. The Mimosa (AJlbizzia Fulibrissin) is also 
seen of unusual size. One on Blount street, I noticed, with a 
trunk fully two feet in diameter and a great spread of branches. 
On Hillsboro street I observed a grand specimen of Cedrus 
Deodara full of cones, but the tree is being crowded out of 
shape by a couple of worthless Silver Maples. Specimens of 


Magnolia grandiflora abound, but all seem rather young, and . 


none are nearly as large as the specimens of this tree in Nor- 
folk, where, in St. Paul’s Church-yard, may be seen some of 
the finest in this country north of the Gulf States. 

Raleigh is emphatically a city of homes. Its citizens will 
have elbow room, and, though only claiming about 15,000 in- 
habitants, it would furnish space for nearly half a million if 
built up in the usual manner. But when a Raleigh man builds 
a house, nothing short of half a block, and, in many instances, 
a whole block, will satisfy him. He must have a front lawn, 
with as big Oaks as possible, a paddock for a cow and horse, 
and a fruit and vegetable garden. He will endure no kitchen 
in his residence, and he gets rid of its heat and odors by erect- 
ing a separate building for this purpose in his back yard. 

Jont at this season the Tea Roses are the glory of the city. 
Immense bushes of every shade known in this lovely race are 
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covered with a wealth of bloom, and the colors have that 
peculiar depth and richness only found in the cool autumn 
weather. arechal Niels clamber on porticoes and over divi- 
sion fences with a perfect abandon, and the cool nights have 
imparted a rosy hue to their outer petals which adds greatly 
to the beauty of the great buds. AA little later there will be a 
grand display of Chrysanthemums. They are everywhere, 
and the myriads of buds now showing give promise of an im- 
mense bloom. The carpet-bedding mania has never taken 
hold here. In all my walks about the city I have seen but one 
clipped bed of foliage plants, and this was in the yard of a 
German florist, who, doubtless, would profit by the introduc- 
tion of the practice, but who, as yet, has been unable to spoil 
the flower-gardens of Raleigh. The city has been called a 
slow place, and so, perhaps, it is in business enterprise, but 
there is a great deal of wealth here, and a cultivated taste for 
natural beauty which throws an indefinable charm over the 
whole place, and points it out as a spot where those tired of 


the hurly-burly can find a dignified repose. 
Raleigh N.C. > . . W. F. Massey. 


Recent Publications. 


Days Out-of-Doors, by Charles C. Abbott. 
Appleton & Co. 

Dr. Abbott is no mere fair-weather stroller. It is not bright 
sunshine and balmy air which invite him to wander over 
meadow and upland, by the brook-side or through the wood- 
path. -The company he seeks does not shut itself up in nest 
or burrow because the skies are dark and the winds are 
chill, and, therefore, this calendar leads one not only through 
the varied seasons of the year, but through the changing 
phases of each season, and introduces the reader to all the 
flying and swimming and creeping things which a lynx-eyed 
naturalist can find. And Dr. Abbott knows when and 
where to find them, as the readers of his former books dis- 
covered long ago. The wary creatures which the unobserv- 
ing stroller never encounters, all come out to meet him, or, 
rather, they all find him waiting for them where he knows they 
are sure to appear, and forthwith they begin to disclose their 
family secrets in the most unconstrained fashion. What 
these secrets are Dr. Abbott tells in such an engaging way 
that many a one will find himself fascinated by the description 
of some toad or lizard, upon which he would hardly bestow a 
glance or a thought if it should chance to obtrude itself in 
person upon his observation; and the reader who is not a 
student of natural history will be surprised to find how nu- 
merous are the forms of Ha animal life about him, and how 
much there is to interest him in their habits and history. 

Dr. Abbott is not primarily a botanist, but an examination 
of the very complete and satisfactory table of contents at the 
close of this book shows hundreds of allusions to the trees 
and shrubs and herbaceous plants among which he held con- 
verse with his friends, the birds and beasts, the reptiles and 
fishes. Perhaps it is because he is less interested in the 
classification of the wild plants than he is in their appearance 
and their relation to the animal life about them, that his notes 
upon the vegetation in the regions where these days out-of- 
doors were passed have such an open-air freedom and fresh- 
ness. The lowly growths which creep over the sands of the 
Pine Barrens, the tall weeds by the wayside, the shrub-thickets 
in marshy lowlands, and the forest trees everywhere, all find 
in him an appreciative observer, who catches the spirit of 
the scene, and portrays, as far as words can portray it, their 
delicate and elusive charm. A few interesting passages in 
the book, and notably one descriptive of the wild work of the 
great March blizzard, will be recognized by readers of GARDEN 
AND FOREST as having appeared in these pages while the 
event was still a matter of news, and the passage seems more 
interesting still, now that it has passed into history. 

One cannot read these pages without feeling to how great 
a degree the pleasure of living is increased by the habit of 
interested and systematic observation. The man or woman 
who has learned to be alert for original information about nat- 
ural objects will find in every brook and hedge-row and way- 
side, material at once for study and for recreation, and whole 
days to him are delightful which are dull to his neighbor 
who cannot distinguish one bird-song from another, nor 
tell the name or the characteristics of the trees or shrubs which 
he constantly passes by without seeing them. The influence 
exerted by a book like this in the one direction of encouraging 
the practice of taking up some branch of natural science in 
the natural way is altogether benignant. A man who has 
acquired a habit of this sort may add but little to the sum total 
of human knowledge by his investigations, but his life will be 
more full, happy and wholesome for it. 


New York: D. 
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Notes. 


The Agricultural Society of Herault has opened a subscrip- 
tion for a monument to the late Professor Planchon, who, by 
his studies of the Vine, and of its greatest enemy, the Phyllox- 
era, rendered signal and highly appreciated services to French 
agriculture. 


A correspondent, referring to Mr. Boynton’s note on Helo- 
nias bullata, writes that he has tried to naturalize the plant on 
his grounds in Ohio, but found it short-lived, the inland cli- 
mate being apparently inhospitable. In the damp sand of 
southern New Jersey the plant seems most at home. 


Professor Lintner estimates that if all the species of insects 
inhabiting the world were known their number would reach a 
million, and, descending to the consideration of individuals, he 
adds that he has seen at one glance, within a small extent of 
roadway, more snow-fleas of a single species than there are 
human beings on the entire surface of the globe. 


The Rothschilds, according to a note in a recent issue of 
L’Illustration Horticole, have established at Jerusalem a 
School of Agriculture, Vine-culture and Horticulture under 
the direction of the former head gardener of the Maradja of 
Cashmere. Ten thousand plants of the Cashmere Vine have 
been planted, and special attention is to be given to the culti- 
vation of Saffron and plants with sweet-scented flowers for the 
production of perfumes. 


Some carefully conducted experiments at the Ohio Station 
seem to indicate that winter apples keep longer when picked 
early. There was practically no difference in the percentage 
of loss for six months from picking, but after that the apples 
gathered early were much more sound than the others. The 

reater part of the loss in weight by drying takes place in the 
first six months. The apples picked early lose slightly 
more than those picked late. 


In reply to some inquiries in regard to the planting of the 
slopes of railroad cuts and embankments, Mr. Jackson Daw- 
son, of the Arnold Arboretum, writes that where shrubs or 
small trees are collected for this purpose from neighboring 
woods and fields, it is advisable, as a rule, to cut them hard 
back and grow them fora year in well-prepared ground, before 
they are set in their permanent position. Mr. Dawson has had 
extensive experience with native shrubs, but he adds that 
many trials will be needed before we can know whether a se- 
lection of shrubs can be made which will flourish on slopes of 
clay, for example, without any surface preparation. 


A flowering plant of Vanda Kimballiana, described in 
another column of this issue, was exhibited by Mr. John L. 
Gardner, of Brookline, before the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, on the 7th of this month, and was awarded the 
silver medal of the Society. It is an interesting fact, signifi- 
cant of the present advanced state of American horticulture, that 
a plant which was a unknown to science up to the 

resent year, and had not flowered in Europe six weeks ago, 
oz also flowered in at least one American collection. The 
fact that this particular plant commemorates in its name the 
zeal of an American lover of Orchids, whose collection ranks 
with the best in existence, is, perhaps, not less significant. A 
portrait of Mr. Gardner’s plant is being prepared for this 
journal, 


The Colonial Board of Viticulture in Melbourne recentl 
proposed the establishment, at public expense, of an experi- 
mental vineyard and school of viticulture for the colony. The 
suggestion has now been accepted by the Minister of Lands, 
and a site has been selected for the purpose at Rutherglen. 
The area selected is 200 acres, and it will be permanently re- 
served for the purpose. Instruction will be imparted at the 
institution by capable teachers in the most improved methods 
of vine cultivation, and experiments will be conducted with 
the view of testing the value of new plants said to be suitable 
for growth in Victoria. Funds for conducting the school will 
be provided in the present year’s estimates, but pending the 
formal vote the Minister has authorized the expenditure of a 
sum sufficient to at once plant twentyacres of the reserve, and 
so expedite the work. 


Mr. George W. Archer, in an interesting paper on-“ A Trip to 
Old Baltimore and Other Points in Bush River Neck,” which 
has since been published in the Belair (Maryland) gis, writes 
of “Shandy Hall,” the home of some of the Hall family for 
five generations. It was built by Benedict Edward Hall, a 
stanch and prominent patriot during the Revolution. He 
says: ‘Inthe yard is a group of venerable Box-trees, which 
are said to have been planted when the older part of the house 








was built, in 1701. And it may well be believed; for the group 
is now so large and compact that, but for the color, it might 
readily be mistaken at a little distance for a misplaced hay- 
stack. But this remarkable growth of Box is thrown into the 
shade by a White Oak nearly half a mile distant. Not that the 
Oak literally casts a shade quite so far as that at noon, but that 
I found it, by actual measurement, thirty-nine feet four inches 
in girth at the ground, and twenty-one feet seven inches at the 
smallest part of its venerable waist, where the limbs begin to 
swell. These limbs are as large as most full-grown oaks. 
The first one, where it branches off, ten feet from the ground, 
is exactly twelve feet four inches in girth. The extent of this 
patriarch, from end to end of its opposite branches, is 123 feet. 
It stands in an open field, solitary and alone, and I wondered 
that the lightning left it so long untouched. Not the least re- 
markable thing about it is, that from tip to root, it gives no 
hint whatever of decay. If it were a human being I might say 
it has not a gray hair in its head, nor the sign of a wrinkle on 
its rugged limbs. A deed of 1672 (217 years ago) designates it 
as a ‘Spreading Oak,’ marking a corner of a tract of land.” 

Professors L. H. Baily, E. S. Goff and W. H. Green were 
appointed at the last meeting of the Association of Agricul- 
tural Colleges and Experiment Stations to report on the nomen- 
clature of kitchen-garden vegetables. In their report just issued 
by the Department of Agriculture, after stating that a name is 
bestowed upon a plant solely for the purpose of designating, 
and not for describing, it, the committee lay down the follow- 
ing rules: 1. The name of a variety should consist of a sin- 
gle word, or at most of two words. A phrase, descriptive or 
otherwise, is never allowable; as, Pride of Italy, King of Mam- 
moths, Earliest of All. 2. The name should not be superla- 
tive or bombastic: In particular, all such epithets as New, 
Large, Giant, Fine, Selected, Improved and the like should be 
omitted. If the grower or dealer has a superior stock of a 
variety, the fact should be stated in the description imme- 
diately after the name, rather than as a part of the name itself; 
as, ‘‘ Trophy, selected stock.” 3. If a grower or dealer has 
procured a new select strain of a well known variety it shall 
be legitimate for him to use his own name in connection with 
the established name of the variety; as, Smith’s Winningstadt, 
Jones’ Cardinal. 4. When personal names are given to varie- 
ties, titles should be omitted; as, Major, General, Queen. 5. 
The term “hybrid” should not be used, except in those rare 
instances in which the variety is known to be of hybrid origin. 
6. The originator has the prior right to name the variety; but 
the oldest name which conforms to these rules should be 
adopted. 7. This committee reserve the right, in their own 
publications, to revise objectionable names in conformity with 
these rules. 


The following description of the manner in which floating 
fields and gardens are formed in China, was condensed for pub- 
lication in Zhe Garden from an article by Dr. Macgowan, 
which originally appeared in the China Review: “In the 
month of April, a bamboo raft, ten to twelve feet long and 
about half as broad, is prepared. The poles are lashed 
together with interstices ofan inch between each. Over this 
a layer of straw an inch thick is spread, and then a coating two 
inches thick of adhesive mud taken from the bottom of a 
canal or pond, which receives the seed. The raft is moored 
to the bank in still water, and requires no further attention. 
The straw soon gives way and the soil also, the roots drawin 
support from the water alone. In about twenty days the raft 
becomes covered with the creeper (Jpomea repians), and its 
stems and roots are gathered for cooking. In autumn its 
small, white petals and yellow stamens, nestling among the 
round leaves, present a very pretty appearance. In some 
places marshy land is profitably cultivated in this manner. 
Besides these floating vegetable gardens there are also float- 
ing Rice fields. Upon rafts constructed as above weeds and 
adherent mud were placed as a flooring, and when the Rice 
shoots were rene? or transplanting they were placed in the 
floating soil, which being adhesive and held in place by weed 
roots, the plants were maintained in position throughout the 
season. The Rice thus planted ripened in from sixty to 
seventy, in place of too days. The rafts are cabled to the 
shore, floating on lakes, pools or sluggish streams. These 
floating fields served to avert famines, whether by drought or 
flood. When other fields were submerged and their crops 
rotten, these floated and flourished ; and-‘when a drought pre- 
vailed they subsided with the falling water, and while the soil 
around was arid advanced to maturity. Agricultural treatises 
contain plates representing rows of extensive Rice fields 
moored to sturdy trees on the banks of rivers or lakes which 
existed formerly in the lacustrine regions of the Lower Yang- 
tsze and Yellow Rivers.” 





